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a picture hung in the Capitol in the year 1878 ought to show a 
vast progress in art. Mr. Carpenter's picture is some better than 
these, but not enough better. We can recognize the portraits of 
these great men, but they are undeniably stiff and ill at ease, as 
if they were standing and sitting, for photographs. It is not a 
great picture, and was very dear at the price. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars ought to have purchased a very great painting, and, 
as it was to occupy a place in the Capitol, it is a great pity it is 
not worth the purchase money. Our beautiful Capitol ought to 
be embellished with gems of art, and no doubt will be at some 
future day. We are as yet too young. Greece and Rome were 
great only after ages of art culture. Now, every Italian is a born 
artist, and the best works of all the sculptors of the world bear 
the charmed touch of their chisels, which soften the lines of the 
models, and make them greater than the artist himself had made 
them. We ought not yet to expect too much of our artists ; yet 
we ought to have the very best that is to be had in our Capitol. 
The artists are not to blame for disposing of their wares, or for 
thinking them worthy. We always idealize our own, be it wife, 
friend, child, picture or statue. Vinnie Ream did the very best 
she could upon the Lincoln statue. She was young and inex- 
perienced ; but it is a pity for her that she ever made it. She has 
talent — nay, even genius — and has done so many better things 
since. But it was no fault of hers ; rather a virtue. Her parents 
were poor and needed help ; and if she could and did help them, 
where is the blame ? Mr. Clark Mills, her first teacher in art, 
says that his son Fiske made the most of this statue. If so, it 
reflected very little credit upon Mr. Mills ; and the senior Mills 
was so jealous of his little pupil, that he has said many hard things 
of her. He wanted the commission himself, and would probably 
have made a better statue. 

All the mistakes regarding art works in the Capitol lie in the 
ignorance of the committees. Very few members of Congress 
know or care a dot about art. Farming, selling merchandise, 
pettifogging and dealing in stocks, are more in their line, as a 
rule ; and our Government ought, for its own honor, to take the 
matter in hand, appointing men upon art committees who are 
competent to decide. We have good artists, both in painting and 
sculpture ; and if only these were employed, and no work ac- 
cepted until an intelligent and cultured committee should pro- 
nounce it good, we should not hear so many sneers about our art 
work in the Capitol. 

But I do not admit that all are poor. Not by any means. 
We have equestrian statues in our squares and circles which will 
compare favorably with those in Europe, notwithstanding the in- 
discriminate and altogether unintelligent criticisms of many news- 
paper writers. These works are their capital, their stock in trade, 
and they make the most of them, or the worst of them, in order 
to appear learned in such matters, and to make their letters in- 
teresting. So with the sculptured forms in the old Hall of the 
House, or Statue Hall. While a few are poor, the majority are 
really good and worthy works of art. One great mistake has 
been that there was no rule as to the size of these works. They 
should have been of uniform size, the only difference being in the 
actual size of the men represented. Instead of this, two or three 
are under the usual size of life ; while the Ethan Allen, being of 
heroic stature, dwarfs everything around it. Here again we see 
the wisdom, aye, the necessity, of a cultured art committee. The 
truth is, we are too practical and too parsimonious in government 
matters, and the consequence is, we often make our country look 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners. 

Somebody said, when Carpenter's picture was hung, that they 
had taken down one absurdity and replaced it with another. It 
is much to be regretted that the few really good historical pic- 
tures ever painted in America should not have a place in our only 
Valhalla of art, or what should be so, at least. There are two 
pictures in Washington which are far superior to any historic 
paintings yet admitted to the inneo3 courts of the Capitol. " Col- 
umbus before the Council at Salamanca," by Theodore Kauffman, 
and " Washington welcoming the Provision Train," by Mrs. Imo- 
gen Robinson Morrell, are both great paintings. Mr. Kauffman's 
pictures always illustrate some grand idea, and the only trouble 
in regard to the sale of them is, that we are not sufficiently culti- 
vated, as a people, to appreciate them as they deserve. In this 
painting we have the advantage of the glamour of the ages, which 
is the true poetry of art. The antique style of the interior, the 



robed and cowled monks, and the great question of a new world, 
which is yet a myth, but which speaks in every face in the won- 
derful group, are all seen at a glance. It almost seems as if the 
fate of our new world hung upon the decision of the moment de- 
picted by the artist. It is a magnificent picture, with its rich, 
dark, beautiful coloring, and the story which it tells so grandly. 

In Mrs. Morrell's painting the scene and story are different, 
yet are depicted with the pencil of a true artist. All are eager 
and anxious. One boy, in his joy, is tumbling over in a somer- 
sault, while the great general, who was nearly always calm, is 
reining up his horse and lifting his hand with a gesture of com- 
mand, yet with a look of the greatest animation. The grouping 
of the officers is perfect, and for the horses, there are no words 
too strong to express one's sense of animal beauty and perfection 
while gazing upon them. They are so fine that many artists 
insist that no woman could have painted them. But when we 
learn that this patient and ambitious woman spent four years in 
studying horses alone, under the best teacher in Europe, the 
wonder ceases. There is nothing dull or dead-looking in this 
picture. All is life, animation, interest, and the coloring is soft, 
gray and tender, as it should be in early morn. If we ever do 
have a Government Art Committee who are real art connoisseurs, 
doubtless both these paintings will yet grace the Capitol. 

Mrs. Fassett's painting of the Electoral Commission gives 
promise of great things. It is the most ambitious picture ever 
undertaken by this artist, and will give nearly two hundred heads 
in the group, a large proportion of these being portraits from life. 
The scene is in the Supreme Court Room in the Capitol, a room 
rich in historic reminiscences, and the artist has shown it to the 
greatest possible advantage, giving a view of the gallery filled 
with well-known journalists of both sexes, while nearly the whole 
semicircular sweep of wall, with its marble busts of departed 
chief justices, is seen. In the centre of the group, and fronting 
the judges, stands the tall form with the keenly intellectual face 
of Secretary Evarts, delivering the greatest speech made upon 
that extraordinary occasion. Any one at all familiar with the 
distinguished men and women of our day, can readily recognize 
dozens of the faces at the first glance ; and by studying a little, 
many others gradually look out to greet the spectator. Mrs. 
Fish, Mrs. Bryan, wife of the new commissioner of the district, 
Mrs. Senator Edmunds, Mrs. Mary Clemmer, " Grace Green- 
wood," and many other distinguished ladies, are recognized in 
this picture, as well as all the most celebrated statesmen of the 
time. Such a picture could not fail to be of lasting historical in- 
terest, and worthy a place in the Capitol of the nation. 

— Mrs. Mary E. Nealy. 



CALIFORNIA SCENERY. 

We have given in previous numbers of The Aldine views of 
various noted points in the celebrated Yo Semite Valley, and in 
connection with them have given a description of that enchanted 
region-; but magnificent as is that valley, it is by no means the 
only beautiful spot in the region of the Sierras, where many simi- 
lar if less striking and less wonderful valleys are to be found. In 
fact, of one of these — the Hetch-Hetchy, as it is called — Pro- 
fessor Whitney, State Geologist of California, says in his official 
report : " It is not only interesting on account of the beauty and 
grandeur of its scenery, but also because it is in many respects 
almost an exact counterpart of the Yo Semite. It is not on quite 
so grand a scale as that valley ; but, if there were no Yo Semite, 
the Hetch-Hetchy would be entitled to a world-wide fame." 
While there is no other valley which so closely imitates the Yo 
Semite, there are plenty of valleys and isolated canons in the 
region of the " High Sierras " which are equally worthy of notice 
for the attractive grandeur and picturesqueness of their scenery. 
We give an illustration in a view in the Tululowehack — some- 
times called the Illilouette — Canon, which debouches into the 
valley of the Merced a little below Vernal Fall, of which we have 
already given some account. 

The picture which we give, however, is frorn a point above the 
valley of the Merced, and fairly within the Sierra Nevada. This 
remarkable range of mountains merits more extended notice than 
we have space to give it, for except in its lack of evidences of 
habitation, it probably corresponds more nearly in all its charac- 
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teristics with the Alps, than any other portion of this continent. 
A brief account of its chief peculiarities is all we can give, and is 
necessary to anything like a clear understanding of its scenery. 
A glance at the map of the United States shows that two great 
mountain chains, or systems, extending in general direction from 
north to south, cut it up in three great divisions which are known 
as the " Atlantic seaboard," the " Mississippi Basin," and the " Pa- 
cific Slope." The most easterly of these mountain chains is the 
Appalachian range, comprising the Alleghanies, the Blue Ridge, 
the Catskills, the Adirondacks, the Green Mountains, etc. ; while 
the westernmost chain was long generally known as the " Rocky 
Mountains," but really consists of three chains, viz. : the Rocky 
Mountains proper ; the Sierra Nevadas, about a thousand miles 
further west, between them being an elevated plateau about four 



thousand feet above the sea level ; and nearer still to the Pacific 
is the Coast range. All these, together with other spurs and 
ranges of less importance, geographers have grouped together 
under the general title of the " Cordilleras," a Spanish word sig- 
nifying " a chain of mountains." 

The Sierra Nevada range extends a distance of over 550 miles 
from north to south, and gets its name, which means " snowy 
range," from the fact that its highest peaks are always covered 
with snow. Its passes are from 5,327 feet to 12,057 feet above the 
sea, and it has several peaks over 10,000 feet, and Mount Whitney 
is 15,000 feet above the sea. Concerning it, the same authority 
heretofore quoted says : " No range among all the mountain 
chains which make up the Cordilleras of North America sur- 
passes, if any one equals, the Sierra Nevada in extent or altitude, 
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TULULOWEHACK CANON, SIERRAS. — S. Johns. 



and certainly no one on the continent can be compared with it in 
the general features which characterize it — its scenery, vegeta- 
tion, mineral wealth, the energy and skill with which its resources 
have been developed, and the impetus which this development 
has given to civilization." 

We have spoken of the Alpine character of the scenery in the 
Sierras, and a general comparison of the two may not be uninter- 
esting, the Alps being taken for comparison chiefly because, being 
so constantly visited by tourists not only from this but from all 
other countries, they become the natural standard of comparison 
for mountain scenery wherever else it may be found. The most 
obvious feature of difference, and that which first strikes the tour- 
ist who has also visited Switzerland, is the less quantity of snow 
to be seen in the Sierras as compared with equal elevations among 



the Alps. " In the Sierra we see almost exactly what would be 
presented to view in the Alps, if the larger portion of the ice and 
snow fields were melted away. The marks of the old glaciers are 
there ; but the glaciers themselves are gone. The polished sur- 
faces of the rocks, the moraines, or long trains of detritus, and the 
stria engraved in the walls of the canons — these speak eloquently 
of such an icy covering once existing here as now clothes the 
Alps." In the Alps, too, we have a constant recurrence of grassy 
slopes above the region of forest trees, and between that and the 
line of perpetual snow, which are called " alpen? and which have 
given their name to the mountains themselves. In the Sierra, on 
the other hand, there are none of these slopes, and the forests, 
much more magnificent than any in the Alps, extend in most in- 
stances quite up to the snow line, and much higher than in the 
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Alps, besides being much more magnificent. The grassy valleys 
along the streams are beautiful ; but they are narrow, and conse- 
quently do not add any feature to the landscape to the observer 
looking over it from an elevated or a distant point, being hidden 
behind their high rocky walls. The forests on the mountain sides, 
therefore, constitute the chief and most characteristic feature of 
the landscape, though it becomes a somewhat monotonous feature 
after a time. 

To sum up, we might perhaps say that while the scenery of 
the Sierra excels that of the Alps, on the whole, in sublimity and 
grandeur, in simple beauty and variety there is no doubt that the 
Alps of both the Swiss and the Austrian Tyrol must be awarded 
the palm. It would not be quite fair, perhaps, to say that there 
is too much sameness about the scenery in the Sierras — although 
there is no doubt that one canon in this region very closely re- 
sembles another canon in general characteristics — for the reason 
that there are differences to be detected between even those 



region. Says Mr. Gardner, one of the corps of explorers em- 
ployed in the State geological survey of the scene from Mount 
Brewer : " Canons from two to five thousand feet deep, between 
their ridges topped with pinnacles sharp as needles ; successions 
of great crater-like amphitheatres, with crowning precipices over 
sweeping snow-fields and frozen lakes ; everywhere naked and 
shining granite without a sign of vegetation, except where a few 
gnarled and storm-beaten pines cling to the rocks in the deeper 
canons ; such were the elements of the scene we looked down 
upon, while cold, graf clouds were drifting overhead." 

These poetical lines — poetical in spite of the fact that they 
were written for and published in an official state document — 
might almost have been written in description of the scene por- 
trayed in our engraving. We have in the picture every element 
which goes to the making up of the scenery of the region of the 
High Sierra. It must be remembered that all the canons of this 
region are from 4,000 to 8,000 or 9,000 feet above the sea, and 
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most intimately connected or related. These differences being 
only those which have resulted from the different action of the 
same forces of nature, however, become rather those of degree 
than of kind. We miss not only the green, grassy alpen of the 
Tyrol, but the cultivated fields, the modest, low-roofed chalet> 
the humble hamlet nestled in some mountain niche. We miss 
the villagers with their kindly manners and their instincts for 
gain. These things may come in time, but at present they are 
non-existent, and the mountain peaks and narrow canons become 
in process of time altogether too like to one another for even the 
most enthusiastic tourist. For those who wish to enjoy the plea- 
sure — whatever it may be — which members of the Alpine Club 
find in climbing more or less inaccessible heights, we know of no 
region so well adapted as is that of the Sierra. We have given 
the height of some of the peaks, and, if any one should fear that 
even Mount Whitney is not high enough, we can assure him that 
he will find lower peaks which will afford him plenty of exercise 
in climbing, and which he will probably not succeed in ascending, 
even after a whole season of trial. 

The fact is, no idea can be obtained by any one who has not 
actually been on the ground, of the grand scenery of this whole 



that their sides tower nearly or quite 2,000 feet higher ; that they 
are for the most part exceedingly narrow, so that a man walking 
along the floor of one of them could almost see the stars in day- 
light, and could almost as soon think of flying as of trying to 
scale the walls which hem him in. There are breaks in all these 
canons, however, where a man may stand midway, as it were, be- 
tween the bottom and the top, seeing above him the giant moun- 
tains, mighty monarchs of the range, and below him — if he dare 
to look down — the narrow chasm along whose bottom trickles a 
winding stream of silver, which at certain seasons becomes a re- 
sistless torrent. This is what will probably result from the storm 
raging about the tops of the mountains on the right of our pic- 
ture. These mountains are so bare of vegetation that rain falling 
on their summits speedily finds its way down their sides to the 
bottoms of the valleys and canons below, often making most pic- 
turesque cascades, which are only to be seen for that portion of 
the year when constant rains or the melting snows supply a 
source, as we have noticed in our previous accounts of the Yo 
Semite Valley. The general absence of vegetation on these 
mountain sides makes it matter of necessity that water should 
run off them at once, and in this we may notably find one of the 
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effects of their sterility. Did the water which falls on them stay 
longer it would feed vegetation, and were they clothed with more 
vegetation the water would stay longer. Were their tops clothed 
with perpetual snow, as are the tops of the Alpine peaks, the 
gradual melting of this snow would furnish a constant and steady 
source of moisture, which might be sufficient to clothe these bare, 
glistening rocks with a sempiternal verdure. This does not take 
place, however, and so we have in a Californian landscape among 
the Sierras only the " naked granite," relieved by the few " storm- 
beaten pines " to which we have already alluded. 

A mere glance at the picture will convince any one of its truth 
to nature as set forth in all the descriptions which have ever been 
written of this part of our continent. We have at one view the 
high, bare mountain walls, towering thousands of feet above us, 
the broken masses of granite detached from their sides in some 
distant cataclysms of nature, and now forming most picturesque 
ruins at their feet ; the scanty growth of pines, tall enough, but 
all too short to measure such altitudes as those among which 
they grow ; and the utter and unbroken solitude. A stag start- 
led by the noise of the stream above him, and a solitary eagle 
swooping down the narrow chasm, are the only living things to 
be seen in the picture, and they do nothing to disturb the reign- 
ing silence. 

As a picture, we can conceive of few finer mountain scenes 
than the one we engrave. The sky reminds one of Turner, who 
was greater in skies than in anything else, and the storm which 
is beating upon the mountain tops is rendered with a fidelity — a 
wetness, if we may so speak — not often to be found in a picture 
of any sort, engraving or otherwise. All the details of the fore- 
ground and middle distance, too, are worked out with equal care 
and painstaking. The trees are absolutely pines and the rocks 
granite boulders, and the spectator is not called on to imagine 
what the artist did not know of and what does not exist. 

It is a pity that such magnificent scenery as we have illus- 
trated in this and former numbers of The Aldine should be so 
little visited by traveling Americans. Professor Whitney says 
" there are probably ten times as many persons who have trav- 
eled for pleasure in Switzerland as among these most interesting 
portions of the Sierra ; " and what he says of the Californians will 
apply with much more force to Americans in general. We hope 
the time is coming when this will be changed, and when an 
American citizen will feel ashamed to go abroad in search of the 
picturesque until he has seen what his own country can show in 
that line. We have often envied the first explorers of these 
mountain fastnesses, those who crossed the "plains" — that six- 
teen hundred miles of plateau between the Mississippi and the 
Sierra — in the days when the tracks of white men had been few 
thereabouts, the sensations they must have felt when looking at 
scenes which they knew their acquaintances in the East could 
never imagine. We have envied them in spite of the dangers 
they had to run in tramping over all the weary miles, for months 
upon months, their trails beset and followed by savage tribes, 
before they could reach El Dorado. We have envied those who 
ran the gauntlet of hostile Indians as did the first passengers by 
the coaches which Wells, Fargo & Co. had the pluck and enter- 
prise to start. They had to be weeks on the road, and ran great 
risk of such encounters as the one shown in a spirited sketch we 
give ; but when they reached California they were rewarded with 
the sight of something everybody could not see. But now we 
envy nobody ; any one can take a Pullman car, roll over the 
plains, among the gorges of the Rocky Mountains, and take his 
fill of the magnificent scenery of the Sierra without more trouble 
than it costs him to go to bed in an hotel. We look for the day 
when a pilgrimage to the Sierra will be more fashionable than it 
is now to make the trip to Europe. — 5. E. Nivens. 



AS DRUNK AS A LORD. 

Mr. ARTHUR Lumley has appeared before this as an art con- 
tributor to the pages of The Aldine, and some of our readers 
will undoubtedly recall his work, though the specimen we now 
give them is different in character from its predecessors. Mr. 
Lumley has been well known to New-Yorkers for years, and 
mostly as a designer and draughtsman, though devoting himself 
also to painting in water and oil colors. His forte seemed always 



to lie chiefly in the direction of the ideal and the imaginative, his 
greatest work having undoubtedly been the illustrating of Joseph 
Rodman Drake's " Culprit Fay," which brought him at once into 
considerable prominence. In it he seems to have entered fully 
into the spirit of the poem, and to have interpreted its fanciful 
imaginings with a kindred feeling. The present picture, perhaps 
for the reason that it is imaginative, is a much more favorable 
specimen of Mr. Lumley's powers than many which we have seen. 

It is a purely genre picture, and the story it tells, and tells 
very well, is happily not so common in our day as in the time 
when men wore the laced coats, long waistcoats, cocked hats and 
knee-breeches which adorn the person of the chief figure in the 
engraving. Those were the days when " the apparel," not " oft," 
but always proclaimed the man, or, at least, his quality ; when it 
was not possible, in looking over a crowd or in meeting strangers, 
to mistake a gentleman — at least by station and breeding — from 
the common herd of tradesmen, mechanics, laborers and the like. 
To be sure, such irregular characters as highwaymen, authors, 
artists and penny-a-liners used occasionally to masquerade in 
gentlemen's attire ; but it was only when they were in funds from 
some of their precarious adventures, and in only a few cases lasted 
so long as until they reached Westminster Abbey or Tyburn Hill. 
In those days the fineness of his linen, the costliness of his laces 
— for gentlemen then wore laces — the amount of gold and em- 
broidery bestowed on his garments, all combined to give evidence 
of the perfect gentleman, and it was one of the privileges of the 
gentleman to do pretty nearly whatsoever pleased him, so long 
as he did not tread on the toes or the coat-tails of any his equals 
in rank. 

The nobility of course claimed greater privileges than the 
commonalty of whatever rank might enjoy, and hence, of course, 
when getting drunk was considered one of the accomplishments 
of a gentleman, a lord must have been supposed to get drunker 
than a mere commoner, and therefore to be " drunk as a lord " to 
have been the proper expression for the superlative of that con- 
dition. We know not how otherwise to account for the origin 
of that formula, which has not yet dropped out of common usage, 
although the day has come when the lords who get drunk are in 
a hopeless minority, and it has been even asserted with show of 
reason that the number of those of lower degree who drink to 
excess is becoming less year by year. It is undeniable, however, 
that in the period to which our picture carries us, while merchants 
and tradesmen were careful and prudent in their potations, though 
perhaps indulging more than in our own day, it was considered 
one mark of a gentleman to be able to drink deeply, and, though 
he was best who best carried his liquor, to be drunk on occasion 
was no essential disgrace. The times have changed, and both 
lords and commoners with them ; but it must also be remembered 
that if a lord can not be told from a commoner in these days by 
his conduct, neither can he by his clothes. 

In the picture we have evidently, if not a lord, at least a man 
of "high degree" — a*s evidenced by his dress — who has come 
home from a drinking bout to kick off jack-boots and spurs, and 
indulge in another bout at liquor and cards and dice with some 
crony, until the crony has departed, leaving the fuddled nobleman 
to sleep off the fumes of the liquor, while his servants gaze and 
jeer at him through the window on their way to bed. We sin- 
cerely pity his waking, for soda water was not then invented, 
and, though Sir William Johnson may have drank of the waters 
of Saratoga, they had not been bottled for export. 

Mr. Lumley has been criticised for lack of accuracy in draw- 
ing ; but we think he has shown no such lack in this picture, 
while he has shown in abundance those qualities for which he has 
been chiefly praised — a good general knowledge of detail, a care- 
ful management of light and shade, and an excellent rendering 
of textures. In these respects the picture we present will cer- 
tainly bear close criticism, and we think will be found one not 
unworthy either of the artist or of The Aldine. 



EDUCATION OF THE LAST KING OF GRANADA. 

Readers of The Aldine can not quite be strangers to the 
qualities of Mr. Albert Maignan as an artist, though few of his 
pictures have been either bought by Americans or exhibited in 
this country. It is only, however, a short time since The Aldine 



